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Prehistoric Egypt. 


Pror. Petrir’s extraordinary success in recovering from 
Abydos, during the last two winters, such abundant memorials 
of the First Dynasty associated with the name of Mena, has 
perhaps diverted attention from his work in a former year 
(1898-99), which throws no less valuable light upon the pre- 
historic or pre-dynastic period of Egypt. So important were 
his results from Abydos that it was thought desirable to pub- 
lish them at the earliest possible moment. Accordingly, one 
volume on 7he Royal Tombs was issued in July of last year, 
within three months after he had returned to England; and a 
second volume will be ready at about the time when this arti- 
cle appears in print in America. Both these volumes are dis- 
tributed to members of the Egypt Exploration Fund in return 
for their annual subscriptions. However, this promptitude in 
publishing Prof. Petrie’s discoveries from Abydos has inevita- 
bly delayed the appearance of the results of his earlier excava- 
tions, dealing with the vrehistoric period. The Fund is unable 
to issue gratuitously more than one volume annually to its 
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members. The present volumet, therefore, must be ordered 
through the secretary at Boston, by the subscription of five 
dollars. 

The ground chosen by Prof. Petrie for excavation in 1898-99 
stretched along the left bank of the Nile for about twelve miles 
between the modern villages of Hu and Abadiyeh. Roughly 
speaking, this fills up the gap between Dendereh, where he 
had been working during the previous winter, and Abydos, to 
which his eyes were already turned. Hu stands on the site of 
an ancient town, called Diospolis Parva in Graeco-Roman 
times, which was yet earlier the capital of the Seventh Nome 
of Upper Egypt. Hence, Diospolis Parva has been selected 
for the title of thé volume, though its contents have little to 
do with the ancient town. They are, in reality, the first de- 
tailed attempt that has yet been made to classify and recon- 
struct the prehistoric age of Egypt. 

In 1893-94, when excavating at Koptos, Prof. Petrie first dis- 
covered remains of what he was then disposed to term the 
“new race,” and to assign to a date between the VIIth and Xth 
Dynasties. In the following year, at Nagada, he opened near- 
ly three thousand graves belonging to the same type. But it 
was not until M. de Morgan had identified the tomb of Mena, 
that materials were available for ascertaining the true charac- 
ter of the prehistoric or predynastic civilization. It is from 
the pottery, found in great abundance, that Prof. Petrie now 
feels justified in subdividing the prehistoric period into a series 
of sequence-groups, which cannot be dated chronologically in 
the total absence of historical evidence, but which can be 
proved to have followed one another in a given order. By 
means of an ingenious symbolism he talks of these sequence- 
groups as readily as we talk of the first and second century, 
and thus brings clearly before us different changes that took 
place even in the prehistoric period. 

Of course, the prehistoric period in Egypt, as elsewhere, in- 


+tDiospolis Parva: The Cemeteries of Abadiyeh and Hu, 1898-99. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 49 Plates. 
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cludes the palzolithic age of man, of which plentiful evidence 
has been discovered not only on the plateaux above the Nile 
but also in the river valley. But in Egypt, as elsewhere, pal- 
eolithic man must be assumed to have remained in the no- 
madic stage of hunting. Civilization of the rudest sort could 
only begin when the valley of the Nile first became cultivable. 
From several borings that have been made through the exist- 
ing deposit of Nile mud, Prof. Petrie argues that this decisive 
date in the world’s history may plausibly be assigned to about 
7ooo B.C. To the same date he ascribes his earliest prehis- 
toric graves, which reveal a people fairly skilled in the manu- 
facture of pottery, and apparently acquainted with the use of 
copper. The character of their pottery, which resembles that 
of the modern Kabyles, together with other indications, leads 
Prof. Petrie to surmise that they were immigrants into Egypt 
from the west, of Libyan stock. During some time, which 
may be reckoned by centuries, this people developed but did 
not materially modify their civilization. They possessed va- 
rious forms of pottery, some highly polished, and others orna- 
mented with white lines; stone vases, carved slate palettes, 
carved ivory, and finely wrought flint implements. They also 
knew the art of weaving. But at a certain date, which cannot 
be fixed chronologically, we find a distinct change in the char- 
acter of the civilization, which Prof. Petrie is disposed to at- 
tribute to another wave of immigration, on this occasion from 
the east, possibly Amorites from Syria, The new people used 
amulets largely, and also the face pendant, implying a face 
veil, both of which customs are oriental; their characteristic 
pottery was the wavy-handied, like the early pottery of Pales- 
tine; and they introduced silver, lapis lazuli, and hematite—all 
Syrian products, The amalgamation of the two races, who 
were possibly of the same ultimate stock, resulted in a brilliant 
epoch of art. We now find the most elaborate flint imple- 
ments, with perfect serial flaking; the best metal work; the 
more valuable beads of gold, turquoise and amethyst; the 
greatest profusion of hard stone vases; and the largest amount 
of decorated pottery. Later on there comes a steady degrada- 
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tion in every respect, which continues down to the foundation 
of the First Dynasty. 

Such is a summary of Prof. Petrie’s mature conclusions 
about the prehistoric period in Egypt, which it is not probable 
that subsequent research will greatly modify. It will be seen 
that they are as far reaching, if not so striking, as the result of 
his discoveries at Abydos. They are worked out with an 
abundance of statistical details, and also illustrated with 
numerous plates, on which the objects are arranged so as to 
show the several changes of type. And we may here mention 
that the delay in publication has enabled him to record in his 
text the names of the museums where the more important ob- 
jects are now to be seen, which will be of advantage to cura- 
tors as well as to visitors. 

Thecontents of the volume are not confined to the prehis- 
toric period. Several cemeteries were excavated that date 
from the VIth to the XVIIIth Dynasty. A Roman cemetery 
yielded a finely modelled head in colored plaster, which can be 
proved to be a portrait from its close correspondence to the 
skull within; and an ostrakon scratched with an inscription in 
a strange alphabet akin to the Carian and the Cypriote. There 
is also an account of what Prof. Petrie styles the “pan” graves, 
from their peculiar shallow shape. Their contents are no less 
peculiar. The human bodies had apparently been cut up and 
the limbs re-arranged before interment; while with these were 
found a large quantity of the skulls of oxen, goats and dogs. 
These “pan” graves can be dated by the minor objects in them 
to the period of the XIIth Dynasty. According to Prof. Petrie 
they represent a later and barbarous branch of that same 
Libyan race which had formed the prehistoric population of 
Egypt. J. S.C. 

Che Ancient Christian Chureb. 
RECENTLY DisCOVERED IN THE ForuM aT Rome. 
By Rev. Prof. T. M. Lindsay, D. D. 


Tue discovery of a very old Christian church adjoining the 
Forum, and at the base of the Palatine hill, has awakened very 
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great interest. The building now laid bare by the excavations 
conducted under the energetic and wise superintendence of 
Commendatore Giacomo Boni lies immediately behind the 
huge ruin usually marked on maps of the Forum as the Tem- 
ple of Augustus, and, indeed, evidently formed part of this edi- 
fice. 

In some of the descriptions which have been given in Rome, 
and which have found their way to England, the date of the 
conversion of the building into a Christian church has been 
placed much earlier than there is any real evidence tosupport. 
For it must be remembered to begin with that the edifice was 
not built for a Christian church, but was an ancient pagan 
building, constructed for pagan purposes, and transformed at 
some date unknown into a place of Christian worship. I have 
examined the place several times, once in company with Pro- 
fessor Boni and once with the well known English archzolo- 
gist, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. Professor Boni pointed out 
traces of four separate restorations. The building has been 
four successive times covered with colored frescoes. The last 
restoration is as late as the middle of the eighth century, and 
to that most of the frescoes still extant belong. Under these 
are the three former sets—layer upon layer of paint, and some- 
times of plaster. To the second restoration belongs a beautiful 
picture (small) of the Virgin and Child, which clearly belongs 
to the period of Justinian or the sixth century; and it is scarce- 
ly possible to believe that the building became a Christian 
church earlier than the end of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century. 

The peculiar interest of this old church—Old St. Mary’s it 
was called—consists, in my opinion, in the fact that the Chris- 
tians of Rome in the end of the fifth century were able to se- 
cure ¢his particular building for their public worship. This 
leads us to ask what the ancient edifice was, and why it was 
such a triumph for Christianity to secure it for a place of wor- 
ship. 

The answer, briefly, is that the ancient pagan building, 
which, as the excavations reveal, was used as a Christian 
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church from the end of the fifth on to the eighth century at 
least was originally the cradle* of that peculiar Roman State 
cult which deified the ruler of the empire, and which demand- 
ed that every subject in the vast realm should worship him. 
To refuse was treason. Every collection of Acta Martyrum 
shows us that the last test of royalty, imposed on Christians 
when brought before Roman magistrates, was that they should 
sacrifice to the Divus, or to the living emperor. Refusal 
meant imprisonment, torture, death in the amphitheatre or by 
the executioner. The central shrine for this pagan State cult 
in Asia was Pergamos, and we have evidence of the abhorrence 
and dread with which this worship inspired all Christians 
when the author of the Apocalypse describes the city as that 
“where Satan’s seat is.” If Pergamos was so regarded, we can 
imagine the triumph of Roman Christians when they were at 
length able to take possession of what may be called the very 
cradle of the offensive cult. 

Let me now briefly state the proofs of my assertion, and at 
the same time bespeak the indulgence of readers for one who 
is writing far away from all books of reference, and who has to 
trust to memory only. 

Augustus died at Nola in August, and was solemnly declared 
to be a God (Divus) by a decree of the Senate in September 
following. The deification of the deceased emperors began, 
and all throughout the empire were called upon to worship the 
new divinity. His widow, Livia, was chosen to be his priest- 
ess, and statue (in the Naples Gallery), bust (in the Uffizi at 
Florence), and cameo (the famous Vienna cameo) display her 
in her priestly robes. Germanicus, the heir-apparent of the 
new Emperor Tiberius, was appointed the Flamen or priest of 
the new deity, and a college of priests, similar to the Sodales 
Titii, and called the Sodales Augusti, was instituted. All these 
things demanded a sacred building. Livia and Tiberius began 
the Augusteum, which was finished and dedicated by Caligula. 





*Julius Cesar was the first Divus, and his Temple in the Forum was 
the first building erected forthe worship of a Dévus; but in a very true 
sense the edifice described may be called the ‘‘cradle” of the cult. 
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They chose for the site a piece of ground immediately below 
that corner of the Palatine on which Caligula built his huge 
palace—probably the site of the old family mansion of Augus- 
tus. In front was a colonnade of pillars, and a broad flight of 
steps led down+tothe Forum. The front portion was a great 
rectangular hall, filled}with statues of members of the divine 
race—the Gens /ulia; behind it was the House of the God, in 
which were placed a colossal statue of the deified emperor and 
a statue of Venus Genetrix, the divine mother of the Gens 
Julia. 

This building, full of statues and precious works of art and 
manuscripts brought by Livia from the Palace of Augustus on 
the Palatine, was destroyed by fire in the last year of Nero’s 
reign, and the /u/zan emperors and the house of their Divz, one 
might say, perished together. We hear of another fire destroy- 
ing a reconstruction during the reign of Titus. Domitian, his 
successor, rebuilt the edifice. A new family, the Gens Flavia, 
was now upon the throne. It was of Sabine origin, and an ob- 
scure Sabine goddess, Minerva, was its family deity. So it 
was no longer Venus Genetrix, but Minerva, who was asso- 
ciated with the deified emperors, and whose statue was placed 
in the House of the God behind. Iam aware that in saying 
this I am taking for granted what many will dispute; but this 
is not the place for controversy, marshalling authorities and 
discussing conjectures. It has been generally supposed that 
the great ruins which stand in front of the discovered Christian 
church, and of which it formed part, were the remains of this 
edifice erected by Domitian; but the excavations and investi- 
gations now carried on have taught as that they are not. How 
and when Domitian’s building was destroyed is unknown, at 
least to me. The brick-marks throughout the whole edifice 
are Hadrian’s; and the ruins, including those of the Christian 
church, date from the reign of that greatest of imperial build- 
ers; but the building is on the site of the structure raised by 
Tiberius and Julia, and the system of drainage leads us to be- 
lieve that it was of the same shape. The pictures of the origi- 
nal Augusteum on coins give another shape, but it is impossi- 
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ble to trust to coins for the shape of buildings stamped on 
them. 

The huge side walls were supported towards the Forum by 
five great buttresses, and on the opposite side by walls fora 
series of chambers. The main building appears to have had at 
least two stories, the side chambers probably three. The 
whole was covered by one of those arched roofs of solid con- 
crete such as we see remains of in the Baths of Caracalla. The 
walls were covered on the outside with a veneering of marble, 
and the edifice must have presented the appearance of a great 
cube of marble rising above the Forum and resting under the 
steep side of the Palatine. The wall separating the front 
building from what is now the re-discovered Christian church 
is pierced for four doors. In the great Hall which formed the 
front portion were placed at least two tiers of statues—the 
Divi, the Divae, and some unconsecrated members of the Im- 
perial Families. The four doors led from this hall into the 
House of the God, where the rites of worship were performed; 
and opposite are doors which lead to passages and to stairs 
giving access to the Palatine. 

In the apse there was a colossal statue of the Divus, and the 
two side chapels are as old as the rest of the building, as is 
proved by the brick stamps. Two rows of beautiful marble 
pillars with Corinthian capitals gave the inside of the House of 
the God the appearance of a Basilica. The Atrium is large, 
occupying quite one-third of the whole space, and from it there 
is access to the Forum by three doors. 

When the Christians got possession of this central temple of 
the worship of the Divi it is, at present at least, impossible to 
say with any accuracy. There is no evidence to show that the 
date was much, if at all, earlier than the sixth century. When 
they did enter into possession they must have made a clear 
sweep of the interior furniture and decorations. Instead of a 
colossal statue of the Divus, they painted in the Apse a colossal 
figure of our Lord, and probably covered the walls with pic. 
tures of scenes from the Old and New Testaments. But of all 
these pictures nothing remains save perhaps a picture within 
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the choir representing Hezekiah turning his face to the wali. 
The second series of frescoes was painted on the top of the 
first, and this is represented by a beautiful small fresco of Mary 
and the Child, which clearly belongs to the age of Justinian. I 
forget whether any of the pictures of the third restoration have 
been discovered. It must be remembered that the first three 
coatings of frescoes are only to be discovered by peeling the 
paint and plaster of the later, and that is only done when there 
is no chance of spoiling what is above. The last restoration, 
which dates from the second half of the eighth century, is, of 
course, what covers almost entirely the walls of the excavated 
shell of the building. On the side next the Palatine there is a 
row of large figures with the names in Latin and Greek—Old 
Testament saints and such heroes of the early Roman Church 
as Clement and Linus. The frescoes in the side chapels are by 
far the freshest, and some of them are most probably portraits. 


The Christian occupiers of the ancient building also con- 
structed a choir, an oblong enclosed in four low walls, which 
resembles in position and shape the great oblong Communion 
seat which we see in the rare old engraving of Calvin dispens- 
ing the Lord’s supper at Geneva, and which still remains in 
some of our oldest untouched parish churches in Scotland, al- 
though the space occupied is much larger. 

I am sorry that I forgot to investigate the date of the wall 
which separates the large A/rium from the church proper. It 
looks as if it belonged to the pagan temple; but the brick 
stamps are the only decisive test, If it is older than the occu- 
pation of the building by the Christians, then the church sim- 
ply kceps the ground plan of the pagan temple; if it was 
erected by the Christian occupants, then they purposely con- 
structed the Airzum. The thing to be noted, however, is that 
the earliest Roman churches have usually a large Atrium. 
This ought to modify the common opinion that the earliest 
type of the Christian church was the Basilic or public hall of 
pagan times, for the old pagan Basilicas have either no Atrium 
or avery smallone. In discussing this question with a well 
known archeologist, he remarked that he thought that the ear- 
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liest type of Roman Christian churches was taken not from the 
Basilica, but from the audience rooms of the wealthy Roman 
families. We know now, thanks mainly to the investigations of 
the late Commendatore de Rossi, that Christianity made its way 
at a very early period into the families of some of the Roman 
aristocracy. “The Church in the House” (Domus), a phrase 
surviving in the Italian and German words for cathedral 
(Duomo and Dom) was not necessarily a “kitchen meeting”; 
the Christian Roman aristocracy, a privileged caste, could and 
probably did open their audience room to their poorer breth- 
ren, and congregations meeting there took the appearance of 
an assembly of powerful patrons and humbler clients—a well 
recognized condition of Roman social life. When buildings 
were erected for Christian worship, the builders might natur- 
ally copy the arrangement of the rooms they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

If this be so, we have an additional argument for an old be- 
lief of mine, published some years ago in the Contemporary 
Review, that the earliest form of Church rule in the Roman 
Church was based on the relation of patron and client. The 
rulers of the Roman church in St. Paul’s time were neither 
bishops, presbyters, nor deacons, but proistamenot, which is the 
Greek legal equivalent for the Roman patron; and we find the 
word, or a derivative, used of Roman office bearers by Hermas 
in his Pastor. The shape of this church of Old St. Mary’s and 
the technical term used by St. Paul combine to show us that 
the government of the earliest Roman church took its shape 
from a common social institution. The theory finds confirma- 
tion in the fact that in spite of lists of apocryphal bishops (not 
that the lists are apocryphal, nor the men, but the theory that 
they were bishops, the fact being, as Hermas clearly shows, 
that they were the foreign secretaries of the community), there 
are abundant traces of an oligarchical government in the 
Roman Church down to a comparatively late period. 

It is unknown when the building became a wreck. Its de- 
struction was evidently caused by the heavy concrete roof giv- 


ing way and falling in masses down into the interior of the 
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building, wrecking it almost completely. Over this wreckage 

rubbish accumulated, and buildings, which had to be bought 

and demolished before the excavations could be begun, were 

raised on foundations high above the level of the present floor. 
Norte sy Mr, Orrorp. 

Professor Lindsay omits to notice the new inscription found 
at the church, and the excellent portrait with a sguare nimbus 
of Pope Zacharias, who died A. D. 752. One of the frescoes 
shows a clerical official of his offering Mary a model of the 
church, and in the model the building has not a pointed roof 
like a church, but a vaulted ceiling, which agrees with Profes- 
sor Lindsay’s views. 

The accompanying inscription reads: “Theodotus, the chief 
of Defensores, and administrator of the church of the Mother 
of God the Holy Mary; called the Antiqua.” 

Another inscription is earlier and reads, “+ Johannes . ser- 
vius . scae . Marie”, and there is also a Greek version which 
refers to Pope John VII, 705-707 A. D., and is on a fragment of 
the ambones. Now the “Liber Pontificalis” tells us, “Basilican 
Sancte Dei Gentricis quae antiqua vocatur decoravit A mbonem 
noviter fecit.” This I quote from Lanciani. 


J. 0. 


Che Ethnological Significance of Burial Rites. 


Ir is well known that the excavations of M. de Morgan and 
Professor Flinders Petrie in the prehistoric cemeteries of 
Egypt are believed to have shown that one or more new prim- 
itive races inhabited the Nile valley of different ethnological 
relationship to the people we ordinarily speak of as the an- 
cient Egyptians. The reason for considering that these more 
lately discovered relics indicated new or alien races was the 
completely divergent method of sepulture, for in these ex- 
tremely ancient interments, instead of the bodies being care- 
fully preserved by mummification, they were deposited in 
three different manners, all apparently entirely opposed to 
mumumification. 
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In one of these the skeleton was found with the knees drawn 
back to the sternum, the hands pressed to the face, and the 
whole skeleton compressed into the smallest possible dimen- 
sions and placed in a trench in the desert sand; in a second the 
skulls were removed from the spinal column, and the complete 
set of bones of one or more persons, bearing traces of having 
been scraped to remove the flesh and of having been submit- 
ted to some process tending to preserve them, were carefully 
packed together in a tomb; and in a third the body—perhaps 
the skeleton only—had been burnt together with some of the 
funeral offerings. These systems of sepulture, apparently so 
contrary to mummification as to indicate an entirely different 
race of people, have now been instanced by M. Baillet, in an 
article in the Journal of the French Archeological School at 
Cairo, as proving a similar idea for the preservation of the de- 
funct to that which later produced the perfection of mummifi- 
cation as known to the historic Egyptians. 

M. Baillet’s method of reasoning, based entirely upon the 


statements of the most ancient and therefore least corrupted 
religious texts, is well founded, and is interesting to all study- 
ing the history of mankind. M. Baillet, after considering the 
three prehistoric burial systems, concludes that the methods of 
all were produced by the pre-eminent desire to preserve and 
to perpetuate as far as possible the remains of the defunct. In 
the first case the placing of the compressed skeleton, after re- 
moval of the flesh, in the smallest possible compass in the 
desert sand, in some cases after anointing the bones with bitu- 
men or such like substances, tended to prevent the remains 
from being disturbed by beasts of prey who would have sought 
it for the flesh. In the second case, where the bones were sep- 
arated, the object in view was the same, only more fully car- 
ried out. The skeleton having been broken up more entirely 
to remove all particles of flesh and sinew, the interior contents 


of the skull, which might have given rise to putrefaction and 
hastened the decay of the bones, were got rid of, and the bones 
completely anointed or filled with bitumen or resinous sub- 
stances. In the third case he points out that the incineration 
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did not take place upon a funeral pyre in the open air, in 
which case the remains would have been dispersed and lost, 
but in a confined tomb where the ashes remained carefully 
preserved as long as the sepulchre remained intact. At this 
point it may be noted that mummification itself was not really 
a preservation of the flesh of the deceased but practically a re- 
moval of parts and a desiccation of parts, for, as Herodotus 
tells us, in its perfect attainment the result achieved was the 
dispersion of the flesh, leaving practically nothing but skin and 
bones. As is well known, all the viscera as well as the con- 
tents of the skull were removed as preliminaries to embalm- 
ment because of the increased tendency to putrefaction if they 
remained, and the Egyptian rituals for mummification them- 
selves state distinctly that it was to prevent putrefaction that 
the process was carried out. The great sacred work known as 
the “Book of the Dead” also shows this: chapter 14 is entitled 
“‘That the body may not be corruptible”; chapter 71 is entitled 
“To repulse corruption”; chapter 173 is entitled “To prevent 
any damage to the corpse and to preserve the flesh and bones”; 
chapter 154 treats “of preventing the decomposition of the 
corpse.” Beyond this texts in the “Book of the Dead” tell 
that by mummification more of the cadaver is to be preserved 
than formerly, thus indicating a recollection of the inferior, 
more primitive processes and showing the advance that had 
taken place in the art of mummification. The second book 


speaks of the deceased as arriving in the next world having 
had his flesh embalmed so that his actual body will not decay, 
“his companions have put aside his flesh; his flesh will not be- 
come evil”; and again addressing the defunct it says, “Thy 
flesh accompanies thee, there is no corruption for thee, no ver- 
min; thy head and neck have not been broken; thy tongue has 
not been removed nor thine eyebrows shaved; no evil has been 
performed upon thy cadaver which shall not now perish.” The 
expression in italics is quite contrary to the assertion as to the 
preservation of the flesh, from which M. Baillet argues that it 
is a piece of a rubric of the older version of the text when the 
flesh was removed and the skull and the bones were separated, 
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and that the scribe, not understanding its meaning, had per- 
mitted it to remain part of the volume which vaunted that these 
acts had been dispensed with. Many texts show that the 
Egyptians attributed their success in at length preserving the 
semblance of the body by mummification to the use of baths 


and unguents which dissolved or dried up the decomposable 
constituents, and also to their marvelous system of bandaging 
with wrappings prepared with certain preservative solutions. 
Tothe populace the priests gave out that the flesh of the de- 
parted was preserved, but to the initiated it was known that 
the majority of its constituents were dissipated by the pro- 


cesses which it underwent, hence in the same inscriptions upon 
the tomb pyramid of Pepi we have such apparently contra- 


dictory assertions as “the bones of Pepi are as of iron, the flesh 
of Pepi as the indestructible stars,” and again, “deliver the de- 
funct from the flesh that was in him.” 

All the funeral processes of Pharaonic times had but one ob- 
ject—to insure the non-decomposition or purity of the body, 
because by that means, it was imagined, only could the spirit’s 
existence be perpetuated. The incense and natron offerings, 
fumigations, and libations at the annual funeral feasts were all 
but copies of the provisions that had been made after death 
for the preservation of the corpse and were intended annually 
to renew their efficacy. Even the sarcophagus was but a re- 
plica of the great natron bath in which the body had been 
steeped. Before these means of obtaining the object of pres- 
ervation had been perfected the dryness of the desert sand had 


been relied on and the body had been compressed to preserve 
its form intact. Then preservation had been attempted by 
cutting or burning the tissues away, the remnants being care- 
fully anointed and covered with resin or bitumen. In course 
of time a way was invented of destroying the corruptible mat- 
ter without damaging the external form. The skull was em- 
balmed through a fracture in the ethmoid bone instead of be- 


ing decapitated. The viscera were removed to prevent decay, 
but were placed in four canopic vases inthe tomb. The flesh 
withered away beneath the skin which was protected by band- 
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ages, the thickness of which restored apparently the proper 
proportions of the body. All through the ages of Egyptian 
history the aim of funeral rites was similar, so that the pro- 
cedures may have been the actions of but one single people, 
that mysterious race of which Professor Owen concluded that 


they may have been autochthones of the Nile valley. 


Hbout Noab’s Ark. 


THE CHALDEAN Recorp oF Its DIMENSIONS AND CONTENTS. 

Many readers would, we believe, be interested in a fresh wit- 
ness to the Chaldean tradition of the deluge. The best known 
account of this tradition is contained in the late George Smith’s 
“Chaldean Genesis.” There was given the first connected ac- 
count of the Assyrian version of the old Babylonian myths 
concerning the flood. This version has been drawn up for the 
library of Ashurbanipal, the Jast great King of Assyria, and 
has been brought by Sir Henry Layard from the ruins of Nine- 
vah. A more complete edition, consisting of all the fragments 
of the story, preserved in the British Museum, has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Haupt. 

Unfortunately, the lines which once recorded the dimensions 
of the ark are defective, and though Prof. Haupt considers it 
probable that the length was 100 cubits, while the breadth and 
height were both 120 cubits, we have no certainty about the 
length. By assuming that the measure named in the text 
really denotes a half cubic, as was once held by Prof. Oppert, 
the conjectured length would agree with the 300 cubits of the 
Biblical narrative. 

Now one of the tablets, probably also once in King Ashur- 
banipal’s library at Ninevah, appears to give a different esti- 
mate of the dimensions of Noah’s ark. It is catalogued as “a 
list of animals and certain measurements,” etc., and was re- 
cently copied by me for my “Assyrian Deeds and Documents,” 
where the cuneiform text will appear as No. 777. Acloser ex- 
amination of the contents has made me think they deserve to 
be more widely known. 
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There is no distinct statement on the tablet that the meas- 
urements refer to the ark, but we fail to see with what else the 


figures given should be concerned. The first three lines read 


simply “300 cubits long, 150 cubits broad, 660 cubits high.” 
The whole tablet is written in the ideographic style, and some 
of the ideograms used are not to be found in published “lists 
of signs and ideograms.” But these lines only employ such 
signs as are well known from their use in the historical in- 
scriptions, and I assign to them the meanings which they al- 
ways have in such texts as concern the dimensions of build- 
ings. 

But this would be a very large building indeed. The great 
Temple of Merodach at Babylon, by many identified with the 
Tower of Babel, was only 180 cubits high. If we consider 
these dimensions as those of a tower it must have been nearly 
1,000 feet high. Such a height could only be that of a moun- 
tain. Then it would be difficult to account for the presence of 


the animals recorded below. There were no animals kept in 
the Tower of Babel, so far as we are told. The animals whose 
names can be recognized are not such as we have any reason 
to suppose were kept by the Kings of Ninevah in a menagerie 
or zodlogical gardens. 

The mythical character of the building seems evident. The 
next two lines give other dimensions in precisely similar terms 
to those used in describing the terraces or platforms on which 
the kings erected their palaces. Interpreting the signs in the 
same way as is always done in such cases, the substructure of 
this strange building was 410 cubits across and 788 cubits along 
its side. There is no suggestion of height. 

Now, the Ninevite version of the Chaldean tradition, above 
referred to contemplates the ark as a “house on a boat” orraft. 
It may be questioned whether in these texts “height” neces- 
sarily means “vertical height.” 

If not, we may suppose a boat 788 cubits in length over all 
and 310 cubits in breadth amidships, carrying a box-shaped 
house 660 cubits long, 390 cubits broad and 150 cubits high 
above the deck. It is possible that the roof sloped from a cen- 
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tral ridge. Also the dimensions given may be those of a rec- 
tangular raft. In either case there would be a free space ten 


cubics wide along the sides and sixty-four cubits wide at the 


ends, to serve as a“deck promenade.” If we prefer to take 660 
cubits as the height, part of this may have been submerged; 
but, in any case, we should have a curious shape for an ark, 
though one quite admissable for an imaginary temple tower. 
The animals named, so far as I am able to recognize their 
ideographic descriptions, are dromedaries, camels, horses, 


mules, asses, both male and female of each species, forming 


one group; then oxen and cows of various sorts, sheep, goats, 
antelopes or gazelles, hares with their young ones, and of both 
sexes, forming a second group. The first group seems to be 
the animals, man’s helpers and servants; the second group is 
possibly those clean animals used for food. It may be noted 
that the antelope or gazelle is frequently depicted as associated 
with Ishtar, or Venus, who plays such a prominent part in the 


tradition of the flood. No numbers are given, in marked con- 
trast to the Biblical narrative, but there were evidently pairs 
in the first group, and it would not be difficult to make out 
seven for the bovine race and sheep. In the many herd lists 
of the Ninevite Kings the numbers of each sort are, of course, 
always given. Hence, we can scarcely think of the animals in 
a farmyard. 

Then follows a list of birds, most of which are not yet to be 
identified with any certainity, though nearly all the ideograms 
occur also in the lists of offerings made to the gods. Such 
birds were in all probability used for food. The list ends with 
“the dove, the swallow, the raven.” Now in the Ninevite ver- 
sion of the story, Noah sent forth, when the waters began to 
abate, first the dove, then the swallow, then the raven. The 
order is the same. The raven would hardly be kept in any do- 


mestic establishment; few of the other creatures, except per- 
haps antelopes, would be kept in a menagerie. 

The extraordinary dimensions of the building, the singular 
selection of animals, as remarkable for its omissions as for its 
contents, seem suited to no other explanation than that we 
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have here a summary estimate of the size and contents of 
Noah’s ark. 

I may add that the shape of the tablet is unusual, one side 
being flat, the other convex. The contour is a long oval, like 
that of a pressed fig. The writing reads the same way on both 
sides, contrary to tne usual custom of the scribes who “turned 
over” from top to bottom, not from left to right as we do, and 
as in the case of this tablet. The text is a sort of palimpset, in 
that several lines are written upon partly erased characters. 
The ideographic style seems to indicate that this was an ex- 
tract or abstract from a larger and probably older work. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue inscribed jar-handles came to hand so rapidly during 
the last excavations that time was required in reading them. 
Mr. Macalister described some three hundred, but would say 
little as to their meaning. Gradually, however, the matter has 
been pretty fully cleared up. The stamps are of every style, 
round or rectangular, bearing only a symbol or only Greek let- 
ters or both, but the prevailing type has two lines of writing. 
These two lines are not difficult to read as soon as the division 
between the words is correctly made. It is then seen that the 
first word is a person’s name and the second the name of a 
month. Somtimes the words are preceded by the preposition 
epi and sometimes that little word is omitted, but the meaning 
seems to be that the wine in the jar was made in a certain 
month during the magistracy of a certain man. Thus, the 
stamp is really a date in many cases, establishing the year and 
the month of the vintage. Occasionally the month precedes, 
but it is seldom wanting altogether. The months are those of 
the summer season, Ayacinthinos and panamos predominating. 
The inscriptions point especially to Rhodes as the great wine 
producing centre of the time, and the Rhodican months are 
most often named. 

So many slides have lately been obtained, some of them not 
obtainable before, that it seems necessary to call attention to 
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them, with the remark that they can be delivered at the cost of 
forty cents each. The list, as printed, includes the Mosque 
at Hebron, Nain, Tell Hum, Bethlehem, Sidon, Rock of 
Temptation, Elisha’s Fountain, a Geological Section Through 


Jerusalem, the Dead Sea and Moab, Damascus, Tabor, Baal- 
bek, Robinson’s Arch, Wilson’s Arch, the lowest stones of Je- 
rusalem, Solomon’s Stables, supposed Head of Hadrian, 
Herod’s Tablet, Moabite Stone, Siloam Inscription, Panoramic 
View of Jerusalem, the Lachish Excavation, Pottery, Tablet 
and Implements, Bliss’ Tower, Olivet, Railway, Wady Bettir, 
Kedron Valley, Wall of Jerusalem, Schick’s Models of Tem- 
ples and Area, Wailing Place, Interior of Mosque of Omar, 
Jordan Bridge, Dead Sea, Hebron, Jericho, Jacob’s Well, Sea 
of Galilee, Shechem, Lebanan Cedars, Jar Handles, and many 
others, aggregating one hundred and thirty-five, the “special” 
list, as it is called. 

Then I have received on the general list a large assortment 
including Adullam, Ashdod, Ascalon, Beeroth, Bethany, Beth 
Arbel, Bethel, Belat, Brook Cherith, Caesarea, Capernaum, 
Gath, Gaza, Frank Mountain, Jezred, Fords of Jordan, Kadesh 
Naphtali, Kefe Birim, Mar Saba, Masada, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Ramleh, Samaria, Sepphoris, Shiloh, Timmah, Valley of Elah, 
Wilderness of Judah, Samaritan, Penteteuch, Solomon’s Pools, 
Bedouins, Armenians, Hebrews, Samaritans, Gerasa, Jabbok, 
Nebo, Palace of Hyroanus, Rabbath-Ammon, and others East 
of Jordan. 

The slides on the general list are fully described in a cata- 
logue of forty-eight pages, which I can mail for fifteen cents. 

The colored slide of the contour map costs one dollar. 

Sir Walter Besant has not been of late years so active as for- 
merly, but he has continued to hold the office of honorary sec- 
retary and to take a deep interest in the work. His large 
heart led him to make his own the needs of “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men” and most faithfully has he served them. In 
the early days of the Fund he was of great assistance to it, and 
the history of Jerusalem written by him and Professor Palmer 
is a monument to his deep interest in the work of the Fund, 
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The deaths of the Queen, our Patron from the beginning, and 
of Sir Walter, our Secretary since 1868, remind us to work 
while it isday. Wecan find no better spirit for the task than 
that which pervades his volume “Thirty Years’ Work.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Hon, Sec’y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Receipts for the Year. 


Tue American Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
closes its fiscal year early in July with a generous gain over 
the receipts of last year. This is owing tothe increased inter- 
est in the Greeco-Roman Branch, that special interest having 
been largely enhanced by the distribution of papyri and of us- 
habti. The-brilliant work of Petrie has hadits influence. But 
the chief cause of the increase of the amounts sent to the office 
in London by Mr. Francis C. Foster, Hon. Treasurer, is the 
earnest work of both the Honorary Secretary and the Secre- 
tary, each of whom has written many hundreds of personal 
letters soliciting subscriptions. This, apart from the regular 
efforts, appeals in the press, etc. The remittance last year was 
$6,000. It is now $10,000. Our branches affiliated with us, the 
one at New Haven under the auspices particularly of Yale, and 
the other at Pittsburg, have shown a live interest in the ex- 
plorations. Some members of the latter have made handsome 
donations. (See monthly statements in Brsut1a). 

The subscriptions are as follows: The Egypt Exploration 
Fund, $6,887.65, and sale of books, $368.50; the Archeological 
Survey, $1,585, and the sale of books, $170; the Greco-Roman 
Branch, $3,372.10, and sale of books, $85; a total of $12,468.25. 
There is a balance of $1,459.23. Our costs have been $1,241.50, 
of which $1,000 are for salary, including the use of the Secre- 
tary’s rooms as an office. An enormous amount of work is 
represented by the expenditure of but $241.50, for postages, 
printing, expressages, etc., etc. To all our subscribers our 
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heartiest thanks. All things are archzologically possible with 
Old Egypt! 
Wituiam Copitrey WInsLow. 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary. 


Boston, July 22, 1901. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hirch= 
ological Survey Fund and the Graco: 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from June 20, to July 
are greatfully acknowledged. 
George W. Rogers, 


oo 
oo Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 
oo Otto L. Schmidt, 


NATHANIEL T. Bacon, . $25 

Prof. W. J. Battle, Ph. D., . 5 

Dr. George W. Chase, ; 5 

Miss Mary A. Dickinson, 5 00 Mrs. R. S. Scott, ‘ 

Rev. Wm. R. Farmer, Pitts- James E. Scripps, Detroit 
burg Branch, . ‘ 5 Branch, A ; 

Mrs. James W. Gillies, e Carlos Waldstein Shane, 

David Harlowe, . ‘ ‘ Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon, 

Hon. David E. Heineman, CHARLES W. SLOANE, 

Detroit Branch, . ‘ Stanley B. Smith, Detroit 
Capt. E. O. Hurd, ‘ - Branch, . i 
Prof. J. R. Jewett, Ph. D., Gen. John C. Smith, 

Grorce Lauper, Pittsburgh Mrs. Hugh M. Smith, 

Branch, ‘ . ‘ Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, 
Prof. C. Leidich, Detroit Mrs. Lavinia Steward, 

Branch, ‘ ‘ ‘ Mrs. Wm. G. Swan, ‘ 
George Cabot Lodge, . ‘ Hon. Henry W. Taft, , 5 
Cuar.es Lez MEyERs, . Bryan Walker, Detroit Branch, 5 
Harold Pierce, . ‘ ‘ Miss ANNIE WALWORTH, .— 25 
Mrs. James D. Prince, ‘ Pres. Wm. F. Warren,DL.D., 5 
Miss Sarah H. Perkins, Rev. Samuel M. Warren, . 5 

Conn. Branch, ; ‘ Rev. H. B. Whipple, LL. D., 5 
M. Taylor Pyne,. .. College of the City of New York, 7 


8888 


oo 
oo 
0o 
00 


$888888888888 


ARCHXOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


NATHANIEL T. BAcon, - $25 00 Howard Richards, ” . & 
Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, D. D., 5 00 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, . 5 
David Harlowe, . ; F 5 00 Rev. Samuel M. Warren, . 2 
M. Taylor Pyne, : ‘ 5 oo College of the City of NewYork, 10 
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GR#CO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


NaTHANIRL T. Bacon, - $50 00 Otto L. Schmidt, , ‘ 5 00 
Prof. W. J. Battle, Ph. D., 5 00 J. L. Schwartz, Pittsburg 

Miss Lucy C. G. Grieve, . 5 00 Branch, . ‘ : . $5 00 
David Harlowe, .  . 5 00 Mrs. Joel Dorman Steele, . 5 00 
Prof. Herman J. Heuser,Ph.D., 5 00 Rev. Samuel M. Warren, . 5 00 
M. Taylor Pyne, ' ; 5 00 College ofthe City of New York, 5 00 
Howard Richards, ; : 5 00 

Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Book Reviews. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN Race: A Study of the Origin of Euro- 
pean Peoples. By G. Sergi, Professor of Anthropology in the 


University of Rome. 

This book is a study of the origin of European peoples, pri- 
marily from an anthropological instead of a philological view- 
point. For many years the evidence on which a family relation 
has been established, particularly among the Indo-Germanic 
tribes, is that of language. Between Sanskrit (the mother of 
he modern Hindu dialects of Hindustan), Zend (the language 
of the ancient Persians), Greek (which is yet the language of 
Greece), Latin (the language of the Romans, and the mother 
of the modern Romanic language, i. e., Italian, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Wallachian), Celtic (once the language of the 
great part of Europe), Gothic (which may be taken as the an- 
cient type of the Teutonic or Germanic languages—including 
English and the Scandinavian), and Slavonic (spoken in a va- 
riety of dialects all over European Russia and a great part of 
Austria), the researches of philology have within the present 
century established such affinities as could be accounted for 
only by supposing that the nations speaking them had a com- 
mon origin. 

All archeologists, linguists, and anthropologists have until 
recent years been dominated by the conviction that both civil- 
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ization and peoples must have their unquestionable cradle in 
Asia. Professor Max Miiller, owing to his high authority as a 
philologist and asa Sanskrit scholar, did more than any other 
writer to popularize this erronious notion among his many dis- 
ciples, until it had become the favorite theory with the major- 
ity of writers on the subject. In his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered in 1861, he speaks of a primitive “Aryan 
race,” and asserts that there was a time “when the first ances- 
tors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans were living together within 
the same enclosure, nay, under the same roof,” and he argues 
that because the same forms of speech are “preserved by all 
the members of the Aryan family, it follows that before the 
ancestors of the Indians and Persians started for the South, 
and the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Celtic,.Teutonic, and 
Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, there 
was a small class of Aryans settled probably on the highest 
elevation of Central Asia, speaking a language not yet Sans- 
krit or Greek or German, but containing the dialectical germs 
of all.” It was believed by many prominent scholars, such as 
Pott, Lassen, Grimm, Schleicher, and others in Germany, and 
Sayce, Muir, Morris, Keane and others in England, that the 
primitive home of the Aryan race was somewhere about the 
rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, and on the north of that mountain- 
ous range called the Hindoo-Koosh, and that they formed at 
this time a single and united people, simple and primitive in 
their way of life, but yet having enough of a common national 
life to preserve a common language. 

It was not long before the view of the fundamental unity of 
the Indo-European language led to corresponding deductions 
with regard to European ethnology and anthropology. An- 
thropology, meanwhile, investigating the physical character of 
European peoples, made it clear that between ancient Italians, 
Greeks, Celts, Germans, and Slavs there were profound and 
characteristic differences which showed clearly that they could 
not all belong to the same human root; but there might be lin- 
guistic relationship without blood relationship and that various 
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peoples might have a common civilization without having a 
common origin. 

No ethnographic question of late years has led to a keener 
discussion than the origin and affinity of these peoples. 
French, and more particularly German scholars, have shown 
conclusively that the Aryan theory is a mere figment of the 
imagination, wholly contrary to the evidence. The anthropol- 


ogists and ethnologists have now discarded the claims of phil- 
ologists, and the new sciences of geology, anthropology, 
craniology, and prehistoric archeology have not only extended 
the further history of the human race, but shows that in West- 
ern Europe man was the contemporary of the mammoth, and 


other extinct animals, but his handiwork has been brought to 


light from a time when England was still united to the conti- 
nent. At the present time there is a general agreement among 
anthropologists that the present inhabitants of Britain, Spain, 
France, Denmark and Germany are to a great extent the de- 
scendants of those rude savages who occupied the same regions 
in neolithic or possibly paleolithic times. In the long ages 
which elapsed between the close of the pleistocene period and 
the dawn of history many races may have occupied Europe, 
and have passed away without leaving any clue as to their 
identity. But we know with some certainty that the oldest 
population in prehistoric times was non-Aryan, the traces of 
which are left behind in the caves and tombs. 


Professor Sergi maintains that the primitive populations of 
Europe originated in Africa; these constituted the entire popu- 
lation throughout neolithic, or wrought-stone, times. From 
the great African stock were found three varieties, in accord- 
ance with differing geographic conditions; one, peculiarly Afri- 
can, remaining in the continent where it originated, exemplified 


in the Egyptian and certain peoples of East Africa; another, 
the Mediterranean, which occupied the basin of that sea; and 
a third variety, the Nordic, which ultimately reached the north 
of Europe. These three varieties are regarded as the three 
great branches of one species, which Professor Sergi calls 
Eurafican, because it occupied, and still occupies, a large por- 
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tion of the two continents of Africa and Europe. Professor 


Sergi believes the Aryans were savages when they invaded 
Europe, and that they destroyed in part the superior civiliza- 
tion of the neolithic populations who had preceded them, and 
they could not by themselves have created the Greco-Latin 
civilization. It was not Asia, or Africa, or Europe which be- 
came the center of civilization and of dispersion, rather was it 
the whole basin of the Mediterranean, and from thence the 
various peoples became ultimately diffused towards the west, 
the north, and the east. To establish the original identity of 
the various races Professor Sergi has examined hundreds of 
ancient and modern skulls belonging to each branch of the so- 
called Eurafrican race, and these researches have revealed that 
the ancient cranial forms invariably resemble the modern 
forms in the same regions, except where some foreign element 
has become intermingled. 

It will be a shock to many readers who have believed that 
the Greeks and Romans were Aryan, to learn that the most an- 
cient civilization of the Mediterranean is not of Aryan origin, 


but the product of a stock composed of many consanguineous 
peoples, which occupied the Mediterranean from a common 
centre of diffusion, though bearing different racial names. 
Professor Sergi shows that the Mediterranean basin was one 
of the most hospitable regions of the globe, owing to the tem- 
perate climate, the fertility of its soil, and the abundance of 
its products of every kind. Into this basin, from time to time 
immemorial, has been poured a human stock divided into many 
peoples, of which the origin and point of departure has hith- 
erto been unknown in spite of the numerous conjectures of 
historians, archeologists, and ethnologists. Professor Sergi 
shows that there usually was a centre of dispersion of the Med- 
iterranean stock, which, in far remote times, occupied the 
regions which surround this great basin, and that the various 
peoples derived from this stock have possessed the most an- 
cient native civilization in the countries, islands and peninsu- 
las they occupied. They spread both to east and to west, to 
south and to north, and inhabited Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
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Libya, and the rest of North Africa, Greece, Italy, and the 
Iberian peninsula. Thus, this geographical region is an an- 
thropological unit; it is not Asia nor Africa nor Europe which 
has become the centre of civilization and of dispersion, it is 
the whole basin of the Mediterranean. Professor Sergi relies 
upon the norphology of the skull as revealing those internal 
physical characters of the human stocks which remain constant 
through all ages and at far remote spots. At the base of his 
attempt to overthrow the ancient conception of an Aryan civ- 


ilization lies the craniometrical fact that the Aryan invaders 
were brachycephalic, whereas the conquered peoples were in- 
variably dolichocephalic. This view has been taken by Taylor, 
Ripley, Keane, and others, but not in so radical a manner as 
has Professor Sergi. 

Professor Sergi shows that there is no difference of race be- 
tween the historical Egyptians and the men who preceded 
them, the so-called “new race,” of Petrie, the ‘“Proto-Egypt- 
ians,” of Evans, and the “old race,” of Morgan, but all alike 
belong to the Mediterranean stock, and are of African origin. 
Professor Petrie, however, has somewhat modified his opinion 


regarding the “new race.” Speaking of objects found in the 


tombs of this population, he writes: ‘These were at first tem- 
porarily assigned to a new race, as we knew nothing more 
about them; but further research had shown that they could 
now be safely assigned to the pre-dynastic stock about 5000 B. 
C., and even earlier.” 

Professor Sergi’s book was first published in an Italian edi- 
tion in 1895, and in a German edition in 1897. The English 
edition forms a volume of the “Contemporary Science Series,” 
edited by Havelock Ellis. It has ninety-three illustrations. 

(London, Walter Scott, Paternoser Square. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue. 12 mo., pp., 315. 
Price $1.50. 
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FArchaological Notes. 


Tue Egyptian gallery at the British Museum has recently 
come into possession of a mummy of a man which may well be 
the oldest known body of any human being. The facts con- 
cerning it are briefly summed up in the following inscription 
reproduced from the case containing the mummy: 

“Body of a man who was buried in a shallow, oval grave hol- 
lowed out of sandstone on the west bank of the Nile in upper 
Egypt. Before burial the body was treated with a preparation 
of bitumen and was arranged in the posture in which it now 
lies, on its left side, with the hands before the face and the 
knees drawn up nearly on a level with the chin. The grave 
(which has been roughly imitated by the model here exhibited) 
was covered with slabs of unworked stone, and in it beside the 
body were disposed flint knives and a number of vases partly 
filled with the remains and dust of funeral offerings. The 
man probably belonged to a fair skinned, light haired race, 
which may be regarded as one of the original stocks of Egypt, 
whose settlements are usually found on the west bank of the 
Nile. The style of the flint implements found in the grave in- 
dicates that the man lived in the later neolithic period of 
Egypt, that is, in remote ages long before the rule of Menes 
the first historical king of Egypt.” 

The grave was first seen by a wandering Arab; he reported 
his discovery to a British official, who immediately sent a cou- 
ple of Egyptian soldiers to guard it day and night until it 
could be safely removed. The body was not a mummy of the 
ordinary historic Egyptian period, such as that of Rameses II, 
the father of the Pharoah of the exodus. It was never bound 
up ‘in linen or cased in any painted coffin, but was merely 
coated with a preparation of bitumen, the Arabic word for 
which is mumia; hence our word mummy. To reach the 
period when this man hunted along the banks of the Nile it is 
necessary to travel backward in time through the modern 
period of Elizabeth, through mediaeval Europe, through the 


whole history of Rome and Greece, past the time of the earliest 


mummied king the museum possesses, past even Menes, the 
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earliest king to which Egyptian records made reference, who, 
according to Mariette, ruled about 5004 B.C. Then we are 
among two prehistoric races, one the conquerors and the other 
the conquered, out of which sprang the Egyptian race of the 


earliest dynasties. It is with these remote stocks that this 
man isconnected. Considering the conditions in which he was 
found, it is evident that he was associated with a late period of 
the new stone age of Egypt. He is buried in a characteristi- 
cally neolithic grave (the graves of this period are covered 
with rude slabs of stone), and has neolithic pots and flint im- 
plements beside him. They are like other neolithic pots and 


chipped flint weapons and knives found in other parts of the 
world. The fine, thin, flint knives were perhaps placed in the 
grave as part of a funeral ritual. They should be compared 
with the Egyptian flints in the prehistoric section of the mu- 
seum; they are almost identical with those found in the grave. 
There is, of course, no inscription of any kind on the pots, 
knives or grave, all having been made long before the inven- 
tion of a written language. It is curious to note that certain 
ancient Egyptian documents mention traditions of a race 
called the Trehennu, who had red hair and blue eyes. This 
man has distinctly auburn hair. He was buried on the west- 
ern shore. In later times every Egyptian was buried on that 
side of the river, and Egyptian models of the death boats on 
which the bodies were ferried over the stream may be seen in 


the Egyptian gallery. 


Tue last number of the London /ournal of the Soctety of 
Arts contains a report of a lecture by Professor W. M. Flind- 
ers Petrie on the “Rise and Development of Egyptian Art.” 
Professor Petrie’s lecture was authoritative and throws a great 
deal of light into early Egyptian darkness. In the beginning 
of the beginning, according to Professor Petrie, Egypt was 
nothing more than a rocky gorge frequented by wild animals, 
and paleolithic hunters. The first race with any pretense to 
civilization apparently took possession of this gorge with the 
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beginning of the cultivable land on the first deposits of the 
Nile soil, somewhere about the year 7ooo B.C. This date as- 
signed to the beginning of the Nile deposits is based on the 
consideration that the deposits are about eight metres in thick- 


ness, and that it is proper, on account of evidence collected, to 
allow 1000 years for each metre. 

The oldest graves discovered are apparently those of a set- 
tled pastoral people, and they contain a pottery, together with 
small quantities of copper. The first steps of art are seen in 
white clay paintings on a red pottery base. The figures por- 
trayed are usually those of goats, though figures of men and 
hippopotami are found. This style early disappeared, giving 
place to carved slate palettes, embodying animal forms, and 
this style, again, coming early toa maximum, underwent con- 
tinuous degeneration throughout the whole prehistoric period. 
Another favorite expression of the art instinct, characteristic 
of the first third of the prehistoric age, was that of carvings on 
the heads of bone and ivory combs, usually of birds, though 
occasionally of quadrupeds. One of the most important of 
these carvings is the bust of a man with an extraordinarily 
high forehead, prominent eyes, and pointed beard—evidently 
a type of these ancient people. The art work of this period is 
marked, as a whole, by a low level in figure work, coexistant 
with a fine taste in purely mechanical outline. 

The later part of the prehistoric age is characterized by 
paintings on a larger scale on pottery and on tombs. One ex- 
ample of such a painting is that of a ship propelled by a single 
bank of fifty to sixty oars; another scene portrays wild animals, 
together with the hunters and a circular trap for catching the 
game. Still another is illustrative of combat between two 
different peoples, one black and one red, while three women in 
long, white gowns, sit by, watching the fight. 

The coming of the dynastic race is accompanied by the ap- 
pearance of statues. The first, that of the god Min, from Kop- 
tos, was made rather before the year 5000 B. C., and is a figure 
of the rudest description, being nothing more than a long 
block with the legs and arms marked by grooving. On the 
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side of it, however, roughly hammered on the surface, is an ex- 
cellent head of a stag. On still another statue of Min there 
are found several carvings, of which one in particular, a hyena 
chasing a lamb, shows a good deal of expression. Glazed work 
also came in during this period, consisting of glazed beads, 
quartz and pottery. The best expression of such work was 
reached about the year 4800 B. C. 

Concerning the early monuments and the slate palettes, 
some of them show species of animals now extinct in Egypt; 
others show different animals, evidently representative of 
tribes, attacking a walled town. The most beautiful of this 
type of prehistoric Egyptian art is a slate showing on the out- 
side a group of two giraffes and a palm tree, and on the other 
side, a scene of subjugation representing captives being driven 
forward by a conqueror in a long, fringed robe, while the slain, 
pictured on one side, are being devoured by lions and vultures. 
Another charming example of prehistoric art is that of an 
ivory toilet dish, carved in the form of a duck out of one block. 

Possibly, the most beautiful of all the expressions of prehis- 
toric Egyptian art so far discovered, is a bracelet consisting of 
a band of hawks, alternating in turquoise and gold, to which 
the approximate date of 4700 B. C. has been given. 


A Bertin correspondent sends the following results of recent 
German explorations in Babylonia: 

Reports have just reached here of the extraordinarily suc- 
cessful results of the German Exploration party on the site of 
ancient Babylon. . 

Dr. Koldewey, the leader of the expedition, declares that the 
description of the city by Herodotus is right in the main facts, 
but quite wrong as to its extent. 

According to Herodotus, Babylon was as large as Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin combined. Asa matter of fact, its real dimen- 
sions were equal to about one-fifth of the superficial area of 
London. 

The walls of Babylon, Herodotus says, were of enormous 
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size and thickness. This is not so, as the German archzolo- 
gists have proved. 

The principal town was on the left bank of the Euphrates. It 
was built in the form ofa triangle, the sides of which meas- 
ured 4%, 3%, and 5% kilometres. It was surrounded by still 
traceable walls. The diameter of the city was about 15 kilo- 
metres, 

Much excavation has been accomplished, with the happiest 
result. Several buildings have been unearthed which areeasily 
located in the Bible. One of these is the Kasr or palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar. This is identical with the Schuana of an- 
cient Scriptures. The New Year’s Day procession for the 
Temple of Marduk started from this point, and the King was 
obliged to accompany it on pain of the forfeiture of his throne. 

The principal Babylonian temple, Amran, identical with the 
Egasila of the Scriptures, has also been discovered; also the 
road between Egasila and the citadel or palace of Schuana, 
called Ai-Bur-Shabou. 

Imgur Bel and Nimiti Bel, the great Durani of Babylon, are 
not walls, as had been thought, but bastions. 

The Babylon of the Bible is distinctly not the city, but the 
fortified palace or citadel of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The hill Babil is probably the ruins of the celebrated hang- 
ing gardens of Semiramis. The Tower of Babylon probably 
stood near the Temple of Marduk, on the spot now known as 
the hill Sikkurat. 

Many extremely interesting finds have been made proving 
the extraordinary richness, elaboration and plentitude of detail 
of the decoration of the palace. 

Certain reconstruction and restoration will be reverently car- 
ried out under the direction of Dr. Koldewey, who expects to 
be many years at work. 


Or Professor Delitzsch’s monograph on Babylon, a recent 
edition of which has been issued, which is enlarged by a 
“Nachwort” describing the most recent result of the German 
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expedition to Babylon, viz:—the finding of a relief of colored 
tiles, representing a lion, which has now been reproduced and 
published by Dr. Koldewey, and the verification of some spots 
in the ancient capital of Nebuchadnezzar, viz., Emakh, the 
temple of the goddess Nin-makh; the road of procession in the 
annual worship of Merodach; Imgur-Bel, the great wall of 
Babylon, and most probably also Esagil, the great temple of 
Merodach. 


Part 3 of Vol. IV of the Bettrage zur Assyriologie contains 
some important contributions, by Dr. Knudtzon, on the cunei- 
form tablets found at el-Amarna, dealing especially with the 
time. to which the letters from Abdiashirta and Aziru were 
sent to Egypt. Dr. Lindl gives a list of dates gathered from 
tablets written in the time of the first dynasty of Babylon and 
for the most part published and translated by Mr. L. W. King 
of the British Museum, while Dr. Meissner makes us acquainted 
with some interesting details of the falconry among the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians. 
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